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Education must, therefore, conform to nature, and must
be a means not of preparing for citizenship in any par-
ticular government, much less for an occupation, but
of developing manhood and fitting for 'the duties of
human life.' "To live/' says Rousseau of his pupil,
"is the trade I wish to teach him." For so delicate a
task the training of the child must be undertaken by his
parents, or if, as in the case of EmUe, he is an orphan, by
a trustworthy tutor, who can secure his full confidence.1
As an infant, Emile must be removed to the country,
where he will be close to nature and farthest from the
contaminating influences of civilization. Bis growth
and training must be as spontaneous as possible. He
must have nothing to do with either medicine or doctors,
"unless his life is in evident danger; for then they can
do nothing worse than kill him." His natural movements
must not be restrained by caps, bands, or swaddling
clothes, and he should be nursed by his own mother.2
1 It is clear from the mention  of a tutor that Rousseau had in mind
reforming only the unnatural education of the upper class.    With all his
sympathy for the downtrodden peasants, he did not feel the need of
improving their training.    He is rather impressed with their opportunity
for free development, saying,  "The poor man needs no education, for his
condition forces one upon him."
2 The effect of this teaching of Rousseau upon the fashionable French
mothers was not altogether happy.    When this 'return to nature' came
to be a fad, these ladies did not abandon society, but had the infants
brought in at dessert, when the mothers were filled with wine and food,
or in the intervals of the dance, when they were overheated, and gave